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standing army o£ 23,946 men, nor do we boast of our navy (when found), but we 
have a right to demand that a great commercial empire which posts some ninety 
millions of letters every year, and tran-mits fifty millions of telegrams, should 
have as good a postal service (if not better) as the Hindoo of Benares and the 
Moslem of Bombay. Thomas P. Hughes 

IX 

THB BOMB IN FRANCE. 

It is doubtful if any form of criticism is less valuable and authoritative than 
criticism of a country not your own. One likes to read an intelligent observer's 
estimate of a foreign country, and hear what may be said of its manners and insti- 
tutions; for all such writing ism its way piquant and appetizing. But, to be intelli- 
gent atid valuable, it necessitates a broad background of study, and a perfect 
elimination of. feelings and prejudices. But what critic equips himself by meet- 
ing su-h conditions? Almost all that has been written and which is notable in 
"country criticism" has been tinctured by superficiality and prejudice. Of course 
much truth is stated and many UDdeniable facts are produced along with clearly 
exhibited bias, but very few are the writers who treat a foreign country at all who 
donotinamanercar catureit. Wesee 'be glimmer of vraisemblaneein what wassaid 
of America by Mrs. Trollope and by Dickens in bis famous "Notes," and by Haw- 
thorne concerning KnglaDd in his book on "Our Old Home. But we see it just as 
we see certain truths in pictorial csricature. The difference is the artist's cartoon 
is a caricature by intuition, while the criticism of the foreign land in one in effect 

Books of this sot t are in a measure lampoons, though their authors are pre- 
tending to be really serious aiid judicial. On the contrary, books like De Tocque- 
ville's on our own country, and Emerson's upon England, are really successful 
criticisms, and are among the pure books of their kind which are so. They may 
not be without fault, but they are so accurate a perfection and show such careful 
study and intelligence that unlike the others referred to they will not suffer essen- 
tially from the footsteps of time. It was Matthew Arnold's imperfect data and 
strange prejudice which made his latest conclusions about us so grotesque, while 
at the same time you can trace back to some germs of truth every indictment that 
he uttered. While he implicitly held England up as having solved the human 
problem in a better way than America has solved, his various points which were 
offered to prove this were owing to his ill-managed perspective made to prove too 
much, for they are just as true of England as of us. It was an effort to measure 
the facts in the case by a reference to his American discomforts. All this may be 
very edifying as a contribution for one country's reading, or to point out a few 
spots on the sun, but it is worthless as a philosophy of the sun itself. 

I have been led into these preliminary observations by a recent article in 
which Mr. Max O'Rell complains of an emphatically false indictment of France. 
Probably no idea has been more sedulously held by both American and English 
writers than that which maintains that the French are destitute of the idea of 
home, as it is known to the Anglo Saxon race. How often have we beard from 
them that the French language has no word for ftome. This made the accusation 
seem plausible, but it never seemed, even with this evidence, quite credible. And 
even now Max O'Rell tells us that the alleged philological proof is false. " To 
feel the whole meaning of those sweet words, Chez tois, chez nous," he 
says, " one must know the language they form a part of. How many English 
or American people have an inkling of their value ? Do they care to know that 
some bond -ed years back the French used to say en. chez (from the Latin in casa, 
at /tome), then took to adding a pronoun, en chez nous, and that later on the peo- 
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pie mistaking the word chez for a preposition because it was always followed 
by a pronoun, suppressed tbe en, so that now the French language has lost a 
noun for borne but has kept a word, chez, which to this very day has all signifi- 
cance. It contains," be says, " tbe idea of snugness and happiness, though it may 
represent but a quarter of a bouse." He then goes on to show that the accusation 
that there is no home life in France is the " most glaring mistake " ever made. 
We might have known this, too. ourselves if we had only stopped to think 
of what is patent— and what he advances — that the French are neither great 
travelersnor emigrants. There is no place, in fact, so dear to them as home. "We 
knew, too, all the while that English and American writers were inculcating the 
anti-home notion concerning France, that nowhere is the wbole family kept to- 
gether as it is in France. The small farm is divided and re-divided to give all 
the children a foothold with their parents, and this home is "so precious a domin- 
ion that the outsider is often jealously excluded from it." Tbe few Frenchmen 
who emigrate only do so for temporary gain, and all who do so return to France 
if they can. 

Max O'Rell intimates that the criticism which should have been made is that 
the French are so homelike and home-loving, that they are narrow in their 
mental horizon. They are too apt to tbink that France is either the whole world 
or that what there is outside of it is scarcely worth their serious attention. And 
how individually true this is. 

I am not trying to give all tbe clever things which he says on this subject, but 
I must add that in bis opinion, no foreigner except Mr. Hamerton has written any- 
thing about France that is "worth the paper it is written on." The most critics 
foreign to that land look at Paris and call it France, while Mr. Hamerton has spent 
years among all classes of French people and is probably one of tbe best critics of 
the kind in tbe world . I have seen nothing lately better calculated to call a bait to 
rapid and superficial criticism of another country than your own than this pungent 
and acutely written article of Max O'Rell's. It ought to make us all modest when 
we travel and to remember that no nation can be sincerely studied or effectually 
pictured by rapid glances from a car window and the massing of grotesque sporadic 
examples. 

Joel Bentok. 



